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permanent, and ordained by God as a punishment for man's first
sin, and' that this regularly administered opiate should be super-
seded by a belief in their own power to create a better social world.
In other words, I considered that doubt as to the inevitability of
existing social conditions was a necessary condition of progress.
Slaves, for example, might never have been freed if men had
continued to believe that slavery had the approval of God, and in-
offensive women might still be burned at the stake had the belief
persisted that 'Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live7 was a divine
command.    We young Socialists thought that we saw clearly what
the majority of the clergy appeared not to see at all, viz. that
questions like the housing of the people, the abolition of the slums,
the profit-making traffic in drink, and the grudging expenditure
in elementary education, were at bottom not merely political, but
moral questions of the most profound significance; and we felt
that a creed which ignored the claims of remedial politics, paid
little attention to the influence of environment on character and
personality, and whose contribution to the solution of these prob-
lems was limited to proclaiming better things in a world beyond
the skies, was both a failure and a hindrance.    This point of view
is reaffirmed from a different standpoint in the latest work of
Mr. Lionel Curtis.    *The most potent factor in raising or lowering
the character of a people, in increasing or diminishing their sense
of duty to each other, is the structure of the society in which they
live.    Politics is the art of so adapting the structure as to raise the
sense of duty in each to all.'l
It is difficult to-day, when so many able and devout clergymen
are convinced Socialists, and are both workers and leaders in
movements that demand drastic changes in the State, to realize
the almost universal hostility to progressive ideals which prevailed
among the clergy, even at the beginning of the present century.
The clergy were then regarded by vast numbers of the intelli-
gent working classes as being opposed to their political and social
ideals, and they were openly despised as the dutiful menials of the
possessing class. Since the beginning of the present century an
entirely new type of clergyman has, however, arisen, although robust
specimens of the older order are still numerous. Dr. W. R. Inge,
for example, notwithstanding his scholarship and fine courage when
dealing with purely theological questions, is almost medieval in his
social outlook, and he has apparently never recovered from the
1 Curtis, Civitas Dei, p. 179.